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lery. I occupy along with many others a beautiful
cottage in full view of Georgetown and Washington
City just over the aqueduct. The engineers have
erected a fort named after a New York colonel, Irish,
Corcoran, who is most enthusiastic in the cause, and
several other little redoubts, all designed to protect
Georgetown and consequently Washington from an
approach this way. . . .

"As yet I am simply studying the condition of affairs
in anticipation of a forward movement. Of course,
this depends on affairs with McClellan, Patterson and
Butler. When we do move it will be in some force, but
we know that Beauregard has long been expecting such
an advance, and is as well prepared as he can be. It
may be after all that he may retire, but I think he will
fight, and it may be it will be in the nature of a duel.
Better keep even this to yourself. I would not have
anything traced back to me.

"The manner and fact that nothing is now secret or
sacred from the craving for public news is disgraceful
to us as a people. The South manage to keep their
councils better than we.

"Beauregard has ceased even to think of attacking.
All his dispositions look to defense. . . ."

In a letter of July 16, the day on which the army
began its forward movement, Sherman wrote:

"I still regard this as but the beginning of a long war,
but I hope my judgment therein is wrongs and that the
people of the South may yet see the folly of their unjust
rebellion against the most mild and paternal govern-story and biography of the period are
